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THE CULTURE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN: ITS 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN* 

Human geography seeks interpretation through terms of the past as 
well as the present. The long continuity of local culture has been a potent 
factor in fostering the progress of human geography in Western Europe 
In contrast a cataclysmic break separates the indigenous culture of Amer- 
ica from that of the modern western world; this undoubtedly is partially 
responsible for our tardy interest in human geography. Yet we may 
question whether the break is quite so cataclysmic as it seems at first 
glance. 

Indian Culture in Relation to Modern Civilization 

The Indian indeed has vanished, or practically so; but what of his 
cultural achievements; do they leave no heritage for the regional successors? 
Even in offhand fashion this can be answered by reference to the cultiva- 
tion of various indigenous plants, first and foremost of maize. The present- 
day economy of the Middle West is primarily founded on maize. And 
the debt to this aboriginal cultivation is still growing. Modern plant 
breeding utilizes the possibilities of the maize of the Titicaca basin that 
long cultivation has developed to withstand the high altitude cold. In 
Dakota a student of Indian life has lately conceived the idea of training 
the farmer of the northwest to raise maize, in spite of the shortness of the 
season, by use of methods anciently worked out by the Indians of the 
locality. 

For a more complete appreciation of the debt of our civilization to 
Indian culture, "too virile and too finely adjusted to local geographic 
conditions to be obliterated," the geographer must turn to the anthro- 
pologist. Here he will find a comprehensive study to hand in the recent 
work of Clark Wissler, "The American Indian." It is a result of the fruitful 
method of modern anthropology that "commits us to a historical and 
geographical point of view." Herein classification finds its basic prin- 
ciple in geographical distribution, for the anthropologist has learned, 
according to the phraseology of Marett, "to work all the time with a map 
of the world at his elbow." 

The Culture Regions 

First we have the mapping of separate cultural elements. Most tangible 
and objective of all are those having to do with food. The map of the 

*Clark Wissler : The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New World, xiii and 
435 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., index. Douglas C. McMurtrie, New York, 1917. J300. 9x6 inches. 
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distribution of staple food resources gives, in fact, the general lines on 
which the cultural grouping as a whole is laid down (see Fig. i). Con- 
sideration of the sum total of cultural traits gives rise to an accepted 
classification of the New World into 15 cultural regions. They are shown 
on Figure 2. These areas, like all objective distributions, are not susceptible 
of rigid delimitation. A culture area indeed is defined rather by its 
center whose geographical position is coincident with the habitats of the 
most typical tribes than by the periphery. The (?ulture areas thus defined 
relate to historic time. Similar archeological areas may be determined. 
A comparison of the two is interesting. With the exception of Central 
America and the eastern maize area of the United States there is very 
close agreement among them, suggesting that in some way a type cul- 
ture is fixed in its locality. This naturally brings up the question of the 
influence of environment. 

Wissler stresses environment as the static factor. It does not produce 
the culture but furnishes the medium in and by means of which the culture 
flourishes and tends to hold it there when once rooted. The tribes occupy- 
ing any of our culture areas make use of a certain number of the possi- 
bilities presented by that area and specialize in these, and they are per- 
petuated as social habits that resist change. Cultures appear to expand 
to the geographical limits of the environment in which they have originated 
but do not readily pass beyond. Blood and language may more easily 
be carried over. Until the appearance of the white man in America there 
were no sudden invasions of new races, and groups migrating from one 
culture area to another seem to have been rapidly assimilated culturally. 
Moreover, in regard to the regional distribution of blood and language 
highly interesting conclusions have been reached, though these are strongly 
controverted. It is asserted that the various language stocks show a 
grouping that tends to be coincident with that for the culture characteris- 
tics; and even the somatic type, a biological characteristic, is regarded 
as exhibiting a tendency to conform to the environmental area. But 
these tentative conclusions await further research for confirmation or 
disproof. 

New World Origins 

The ultimate goal of the anthropologist is the discovery of the origin 
of his subject, and here we must turn to the world map, first however 
recognizing a fundamental feature of the anthropology of the New World 
as a whole. This is its essential unity. For the higher cultures of the 
New World an extraneous origin has been sought: but this is not necessary. 
Mexico and Peru are merely the centers where the characteristic culture 
traits of the New World reached their highest development. Proceeding 
outward we may trace their fading parallels. This is true of such material 
traits as agriculture, metal work, ceramics ; and it is still clearer in the case 
of the less material traits. Society is composed of the same kinds of units. 




Fig. I — Map showing distribution of the staple food resources of the aboriginal peoples of the New World 
(drawn with slight modification from Fig. i, p. 8 of Wissler's "The American Indian"). The eight areas may be 
grouped thus: three are the homes of hunting peoples; three of agriculturists; one of fishers ; one of gatherers 
of wild seeds. In regard to the caribou area it should be noted that though the seal plays so large a part in 
Eskimo economy, the caribou is also an indispensable resource. 
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Fig. 2 — Map showing the culture areas of the American Indians. The areas are defined by the typical 
groups at their centers: the boundaries are relative only, for the areas merge at their edges. In his map (The 
American Indian, Fig. 67, p. 20s) Wissler's boundaries are geometrical lines. They have here been modified 
in accordance with data contained in the text and with the boundaries as shown in Wissler's earlier map, the 
Culture Areas in North America, North American Indians of the Plains, Handbook series No. r, American 
Museum of Natural History, 1912, 
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conceptions of property and political rights are similar. New World cul- 
ture may be depicted as "a kind of pyramid whose base is as broad as the 
two Americas and whose apex rests over Middle America." 

With this essential unity in mind we may pass to the problem of New 
World origins. The somatic characteristics of New World man proclaim 
his affinity with the Mongoloid peoples of Asia. The problem resolves 
itself into the question of the date of his arrival in the New World and the 
equipment he brought with him. Wissler's conclusion is that we must 
postulate an early date for the arrival and a state of culture little advanced ; 
we must, in fact, concede Interglacial man in America. The traits brought 
over from the Old World were "of man's early, heritage, the fire drill, stone 
chipping and polishing, perhaps domestication of the dog, and so forth. 
The more advanced of the fundamental traits of New World culture are, 
on the contrary, distinguished by their originality. 

The high centers of the New World must then be conceived of as parallel 
to, not derived from the high centers developed by the Mongoloids of the 
Old World. In the New World the fundamentals of Maya culture can, 
as we have already stated, be found among the less advanced people. 
There are similar evidences that Chinese culture sprang from original 
Mongoloid groups settling in the valley of the Yellow River. The Chinese 
center received stimuli from other non-Mongoloid cultures: the Maya 
center was cut off from such favorable influences. The geographical situa- 
tion of these two complex and independently developed cultures calls for 
the assumption of a northern cradle from whence the two migratory groups 
would set forth. Study of New World origins takes us back from Mexico 
and Peru into the heart of Asia. 



